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Art. I.—The Negro nota Distinct Species. By Dr. Jonn K. 
Ewoorstakt, Boston. Reply to Dr. W. S. Forwood. 


In the May No. of the Reporter there was an article from the 
pen of Dr. W.S. Forwood in which he attempts to discountenance 
the divine authority of the Scriptures, while claiming to investi- 
gate the simple ethnological question: “Is the negro a distinct 
species ?” For some years past I have taken some interest in this 
and similar questions, in relation to the brotherhood of man, and 
when I saw Dr. F.’s article, and learned that the discussion was an 
open one, I hoped that it would be carried on in such a manner as to 
elicit the “truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth,” in 
relation to this interesting question. Being unable to discern 
what the opinions of infidels with regard to the infallibility of 
the Scriptures has to do with the species to which the negro 
belongs, I asked in the Sept. No. that all side issues be waived, 
and that the question be discussed on its merits; and I assure 
you that I was very much surprised to learn, after the redoubta- 
ble number of authors cited, that the doctor should shrink from 
a scientific discussion, and say, “I do not consider that any ex- 
planations or divestments of side issues, are at all due to Dr. 
Ewecorstart. My article as published in the May No. must stand 
upon itsown merits. If he does not choose to discuss the subject 
in its present aspect, he may leave it to others.” 

From the tone and apparent spirit of the doctor’s article, I have 
no idea that he was prepared to abandon the main question when 
requested to confine himself to it. 

The doctor says in substance that though the Bible contains 
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very great errors, it is nevertheless held in high reverence, and 
he who has the temerity to expose the errors within, or assert the 
knowledge of their existence which he may have detected, is 
always an object of enmity to those who advocate the church’s 
infallibility. He could not have fallen into a greater error. 


There is pity but no feeling of enmity in the church against in- * 


fidels. It is true that there are thousands of bigoted Christians, 
but their bigotry has nothing to do with the authenticity of the 
Scriptures, and does not disprove the fact that Adam was the 
father of mankind. 

Let us grant, for the sake of argument, that though the Bible 
says that the human family has sprung from a single pair, it is 
not true; but on the contrary every variety has had a separate 
origin ; how does this prove a difference in the species? Suppose 
infidels should succeed in proving the Bible to be a tissue of false- 
hoods, how will that prove the negro a distinct species? If the 
(nameless) writer from whom the doctor has quoted, told the truth, 
when he said that Moses may have been an imaginary being, 
“such as Mercury, Robert, and the devil, and so many other 
heroes of Romance, whose lives and prowess have been recorded” 
—what has that to do with the negro, or the species to which he 
belongs ? 

The attempt to prove the negro akin to the monkey is not sup- 
ported by a single physiological, anatomical or psychological fact. 
The idea I believe has been abandoned long since by all emi- 
nent naturalists, though it is true that a few persons who have 
been indoctrinated in this faith, still believe it, and cling to it, 
like those ardent supporters and admirers of Daniel Webster, who 
voted for him long after he was dead. 

Among the most prominent characteristics which distinguish 
the negro from the monkey which have been settled .by natural- 
ists are— 

1. The erect attitude is peculiar to man. He is incapable of 
moving freely in the prone position, while the prone position is 
naturai to the monkey, and severe training alone accustoms him 
to assume the erect posture, which is always irksome and painful 
to him, and he is often obliged to place his long fore paw upon the 
ground to support his reeling body. 
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2. The negro stands alone and on one foot—neither the monkey 
nor any other animal can do this. 

3. The negro has a peculiarly constructed foot, which supplies 
a larger base for support than other mammalians; the whole 
tarsus, metatarsus and phalanges, rest on the ground; the os 
calcis, projecting backward, supports the back of the foot. In 
the simia the foot resembles a hand, rests on the outer edge, the 
heel does not approach the ground, the foot is flexible, and is of 
great assistance in seizing hold on limbs in climbing. 

4. The negro has two muscles, called the gastrocnemius and 
soleus, which form the calf of the leg. The monkey is without 
either of these muscles; indeed, we may say that no other animal 
save man has a calf. 

5. The negro’s head is large, and he has no support for it in 
the prone position. The monkey’s head is small, and he is sup- 
plied with a cervical ligament and a modification of the vertebra 
to prevent its flexure forward. 

6. The negro’s thumb is large and strong, and can be brought 
in apposition with all the fingers. The monkey’s thumb is small 
and weak, and of but little use. 

7. The negro’s teeth are even and close together. The mon- 
key’s teeth are of unequal length; the cuspidati are longer than 
the other teeth, and there are intervals in the series of each jaw 
to receive the cuspidati of the other. 

8. In the negro the zygoma is contained in the anterior half of 
the basis of the skull. In the adult chimpanzee the zygoma is 
contained in the middle region of the skull, and in the basis just 
occupies one-third of the entire length of its diameter. 

9. The organ of speech, the moral, religious and intellectual 
faculties distinguish the negro as a man, and, as such, the noblest 
work of God. In the chimpanzee, the orang-outang and all apes, 
they are entirely wanting. 

With these facts staring Blumenbach in the face, he concludes 
that “the physical and moral attributes of man place him at a 
much greater distance from all other animals than from those of 
each other respectively—that a profound gulf, without connec- 
tion or passage, separates the human family from all others, and 
that there is no other animal that is akin to the human nor any 
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genus whatever.” While Lawrence says:' “I do not hesitate to 
assert that the notion of specific identity between the African 
and the orang-outang is as false philosophically as the moral and 
political consequences to which it would lead are shocking and 
detestable. The human species has numerous distinctive marks 
by which, under every circumstance of deficient or imperfect 
civilization, and every variety of country and race, it is separated 
by a broad and clearly defined interval from all other animals, 
even of those species which from their general resemblance to 
us have been called anthro-morphous.” 

With regard to the assertions of Dr. Leidy I have nothing to 
say. He is a stranger in the scientific world, and it is the height 
of folly to set up any assertions which he has made as overturn- 
ing the researches of scientific men. Assertions can never refute 
well established theory. We want the facts. 

The arguments of Dr. Forwood, attempting to prove that color 
distinguishes the species, are very lame. He might as well at- 
tempt to prove that a black cow is not a cow, that a black horse 
is not a horse, or that a black sheep is not a sheep, or that these 
do not belong to the species of cows, horses, and sheep. Such 
assertions carry with them their own condemnation. I would 
like to know by what physiological law he makes color a standard 
by which we can designate the species? Most of the opponents 
of the unity of the species admit that the dark Arabs and the 
black Hindoos belong to the Caucasian race. It is also known 
that the Portuguese, who have settled on the west coast of Africa, 
have become as black as the negroes around them, It is well 
known that the Jews, who have descended from one stock, and 
prohibited by the most sacred institutions from intermarrying 
with the people of other nations, and yet dispersed, according to 
the Divine prediction, into every country on the globe, this one 
people is marked with the colors of all: fair in Britain and Ger- 
many ; brown in France and in Turkey; swarthy in Portugal and 
Spain; olive in Syria and in Chaldea; tawny or copper-colored 
in Arabia and Egypt;’ whilst they are black at Congo in Africa’ 

The doctor has made many other assertions which are at vari- 


' Lectures on Comparative Anatomy, by William Lawrence, F.R.S. 9th ed., 
p- 87. 
* Smith on the Complexions of the Human Species. 3 Prichard. 
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ance with the conclusions and deductions of the most eminent 
naturalists in this age, and which I am prepared to refute when 
a single fact is brought forward to sustain them. 

With regard to the assertion that “there is a class of fanatics 
who occupy the northern portion of our Union, who have agitated 
much of late the question of negro equality,” “that the few who 
advocate by practice the theoretical principles of the many may 
reasonably be presumed to resemble closely in grade of intellect 
the unenviable character of the beings to whose level they debase 
themselves,” I can only reply that such sentiments prove too 
conclusively that their possessor does not entertain the feelings or 
the motives which aim to solve what he seems disposed to attempt. 
I know very well that some citizens of the southern section of 
our Union have been so blinded by avarice, and so steeled in 
oppression, that they dare to ride over the Bible, Christianity, 
humanity, and everything else, to gratify the selfishness and lusts 
of what should belong to a barbarous age. Let me assure the 
gentleman that, no matter what the negroes may be in Maryland 
and other slave States, where cruel and oppressive laws grind 
them to the dust, that here the negroes are not only men but 
citizens. Many of them are engaged in the useful arts, and some 
have attained high positions as to science and literature; and 
whatever positions have been opened to them they have filled 
with credit. The teachers of our public and private schools say 
that the black children comprehend as readily and learn as rapidly 
as the white pupils. But I doubt not if they were prevented from 
assembling together, shut out from all the avenues to learning 
and position, they would be as degraded as many of the poor 
whites at the South are at present. 

The degradation of a race does not prove a difference in the 
species. The same opinions which the doctor holds with regard 
to the negroes were held by the Romans in regard to the Britons. 
Cicero considered our ancestors unfit to be employed even as 
slaves in the house of a Roman citizen, and cautions his friend 
Atticus not to buy them on account of their stupidity. 

If it could be proved that the hair of the negro is wool, that 
would not prove anything, for the most woolly of all animals— 
the sheep—has wool in cold countries and hair in hot countries, 
and many white persons are known to have woolly hair. 
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The doctor fails to make out his case. If every position with 
regard to the physical characteristics of the negro which has been 
presented by him was true, he would have had first to prove that 
the question depended upon one or all of them, but he did well 
not to do so; and as he has established no standard by which the 
negro may be proved to be a distinct species, and the slight varia- 
tions which he has supposed to exist, not being supported either 
by facts or arguments, and, if sustained, would prove nothing 
more than mere variations, he must admit that the question, as 
it is, by his own showing, is against him. 





Art. IIl.—The Unity of the Origin of Mankind, supported by Serip- 
ture, by Reason, and by the Investigations of Science. By ABRAHAM 
Cotgs, M. D., Newark, N. J. 


Ir is not my intention to repeat the trespass of a long article. 
Left to the last hour, this hasty contribution will most likely 
prove an affair of no dignity—only a thing of shreds and patches— 

“Perhaps it may turn out a sang, 
Perhaps turn out a sermon.” 

Dr. Lehlbach has cracked my pig-nut and found nothing in it. 
He says: “My whole argument is contained in a nut-shell, and 
that nut-shell isempty.” This is clearly Irish, and yet the writer 
is German. I cannot, therefore, help regarding it as a new proof 
of the unity of the species. There is no mistaking it. Here is 
a genuine bull. And we are permitted to witness the miraculous 
feat of this same bull, after the true Hibernian fashion, tossing 
himself upon his own horns. If the nut-shell is empty, how does 
it contain the argument? And if it contains the argument, how is 
itempty? But let that pass. His meaning is doubtless that the 
argument amounts to nothing. He sniffs and sneers at it, and 
poohs and puffs it into non-existence. He sets himself up as 
the great annihilator— 

“ Assumes the god, 


Affects to nod, 
And seems to shake the spheres.” 


Let us see now what it is he annihilates. I adduced in support 
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of the doctrine of the unity of the race, or that all men are 
descended from a single pair, the clear testimony of revelation, 
and the harmonizing testimony of the highest and latest scientific 
authorities. If I mingled any speculations of my own, they 
formed only a very small part, and could easily be eliminated 
without affecting the substance of the argument. This I am 
willing should be done. As to myself, I am content to be anni- 
hilated. But, positively, great as is my regard for my young 
friend, I must object to this wholesale annihilation of so many 
men of mighty repute, pre-eminent naturalists and philologists, 
titled savans, rated and honored as 


“Thrones, dominations, princedoms, virtues, powers,” 


to whom the whole world has been accustomed to do homage— 
simply because their conclusions, innocently it may be, and with- 
out any intention on their part, happen to coincide with the 
teachings of the Bible. 

Then, again, in view of what the Bible is, or claims to be, and 
how much depends upon it, I could have wished that Dr. Lehl- 
bach had paused and considered well what he was about, ere he 
whiffed that into non-entity. Hitherto it has exercised an import- 
ant influence over the destinies of mankind, on the ground of a 
wide spread belief, that it was a divine revelation addressed to 
the whole race, an authoritative statute-book, and an infallible 
rule of life, “able to make wise unto salvation.” He may have 
got beyond it, and so can afford to dispense with it; but it is not 
so with others, yet groping in the elements of knowledge, and 
conscious that they need the inculcations and sanctions of 
revealed religion—a law backed with terror and penalty pre- 
scribed, made known, and authenticated—to direct and keep 
them in the path of duty; as well as a gracious evangel pro- 
claiming forgiveness to save them from despair. In some old 
copies of King James’ Bible, I find this quaint estimate of its 


value :— 
“ Here is the spring where waters flow 

To quench our heat of sin: 

Here is the tree where truth doth grow 
To lead our lives therein. 

Here is the Judge that stints the strife 
Where men’s devices fail : 

Here is the bread that feeds the life 
That death cannot assail.” 
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Now, as well as then, vast numbers valuing it for the same 
reason, and for the same purpose, will hardly know, I am sure, 
how to get along without it. Serious consequences, it seems to 
me, moreover, must result to our social state by its absence, if, 
as I suppose, it supplies the bands and ligaments of our body 
politic, and the very life-blood of our civilization. The esteemed 
founders and framers of our political institutions, the fathers of 
the Republic, were, I doubt not, in the main, believers in God— 
by which, I mean the God of the Bible, not the French Hire Su- 
préme of the Encyclopédie; and, if I do not misunderstand the 
poet, this is the ground of his confidence in the following ani- 
mated apostrophe :— 


“Thou, too, sailon! O ship of state, 
Sailon! O Union, strong and great. 
Humanity with all its fears 
And all its hopes of future years 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate. 

We know what master laid thy keel, 
What workmen wrought thy ribs of steel ; 
Who made each mast, and sail, and rope ; 
What anvils rang, what hammers beat ! 
In what a forge, and what a heat 
Were shaped the anchors of thy hope. 
Fear not each sudden sound and shock, 
Tis of the waves, not of the rock! 
Tis but the flapping of the sail, 
And not a rent made by the gale. 
In spite of rock and tempest’s roar, 
In spite of false lights on the shore, 
Sail on! nor fear to breast the sea, 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith triumphant o’er our fears 
Are all with thee, are all with thee.” 


Descendants of the Puritans, they, when interrogated out of 
the Catechism—*“ W hat is the chief end of man?” had been taught 
to say, “To glorify God.” Life was to them something solemn, 
and its ends noble. Even in that day, as now, there was a phi- 
losophy that taught another answer, which was, “To eat and find 
eatables, discarding whims.” Nevertheless, “the old Christian 
whim of an actual, living, overruling God; and some sacred 
covenant binding on all men in Him, with much other mystic 
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stuff, under new or old shape,” has in this country always con- 
tinued “to linger with a few.” 

Carlyle says, that John Knox’s message in its true compass 
was—“ Let the people be taught. Let men know they are men, 
created by God, responsible to God; who works in any meanest 
moment of time what will last through eternity. Thus beautiful 
and awful, the feeling of a heavenly behest, of duty God com- 
manded, came to overcanopy all life. Thought, conscience, the 
sense that man is a denizen of a universe, creature of an eternity, 
penetrated to the remotest cottage, to the simplest heart.” This 
in Scotland; so, also, here. Our mothers taught us to believe 
our Bibles. It may be that they knew nothing of ethnology :— 

“ Jus} knew, and knew no more, their Bible true, 
A truth the brilliant Frenchman never knew. 


And in that charter read with sparkling eyes 
Their title to a treasure in the skies.” 


I am of the opinion that after the religious life has become 
extinct in a nation, and a ghastly atheism or no-belief has once 
displaced Christian faith, it cannot be long before gods and men 
will conclude that for the stinking carcase that remains the pro- 


per place is below ground rather than above it. 

Undoubtedly there are many gray-haired unbelievers, but the 
most pert infidels I have ever known have been beardless youth, 
whose unripe opinions were as puckery and unsavory as a green 
persimmon. The best answer to their confident flippancies is, 
ordinarily, a simple pish! pshaw! This is not meant to apply to 
Dr. Lehlbach. He, it is true, is a young man, and I trust he will 
forgive me if I say he is not without some of the characteristic 
assumption of youth; but I will not pooh him, though he has 
poohed (I will not say myself, because that is a matter of no con- 
sequence, but) a proof, buttressed on the one side by the highest 
human authority, and on the other by Divine. I do not affirm 
that he is an infidel, but I do say that to set zero over against the 
testimony of Scripture is a poor way to show reverence for it. 

To pretend that the Bible is silent, and bears no testimony on 
the subject of man’s origin, is absurd; nay more, it is dishonest. 
Everybody knows or ought to know better. Or to say, as some 
are fond of doing, that being an affair of science, its testimony 
thereon is of no value, is manifestly both foolish and impious. 
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What Revelation formally and expressly teaches must be true, 
no matter what the subject. It does not teach astronomy, because 
this does not properly fall within its purview or purpose. But it 
does teach the creation of man, because it has to do with man; is 
anthropological in its whole scope and design. It begins at the 
beginning; shows the tree of human existence at its first planting; 
shows it to have been one, and that all its boughs and branches 
stretching through all lands and all times proceeded from a single 
trunk. This common origin of mankind is not doubtfully set 
forth in a few isolated texts. It is declared or implied in every 
sentence, in every word of the sacred record. It underlies the 
whole superstructure. Take it away, and it disjoints and dislo- 
cates everything. It is “chaos come again.” For human unity 
is something more than a dead fact, it is a vital truth, out of which 
grow fundamental doctrines. Therefore we say if the Bible be 
true, the question is settled; and to the guesses of science there 
comes this crowning and conclusive certainty. 

I beg pardon, but it seems to me, that is a very ignorant and 
senseless wonder, which affects surprise at the prominence given 
to “the evidences of Christianity,” when by covert and overt act, 
the advocates of diversity of origin are doing their utmost to 
undermine the foundations of the Christian faith. As for myself, 
I frankly confess that except in its religious and moral aspects, I 
do not care a straw for the subject. All the works I have seen 
on that side have been openly and avowedly infidel. They have 
not thought it worth their while to throw over their infidel inten- 
tions the thinnest disguise. I venture the assertion that none of 
the writings of Voltaire or Paine display a more rancorous hos- 
tility to the Bible than do those works recently reviewed, the 
“Types of Mankind” and “Indigenous Races.” I should feel 
that I had very inadequately performed my duty, if I had not 
remarked at proportionate length upon an element which per- 
vaded and gave bulk and character to both volumes. 

. T have heard it intimated that a medical journal was hardly the 
place for so much theology; but where the point at issue was so 
vital and momentous, I felt that I had no right, for any reason, 
to truncate my argument of its most important parts and mem- 
bers, thereby betraying it to defeat and contempt. I was unwil- 
ling to chop up my thoughts to suit—cutting the man to the 
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garment instead of the garment to the man. Besides, medical 
men, I considered, are men, and being most exposed to th 

poison, stand most in need of the antidote. They ought of af 
men to be religious. The celebrated Hufeland remarks: “The 
healing art is something sublime and really divine, for its duties 
coincide with the first and most sacred laws of religion and phi- 
lanthropy, and require resignation and an elevation of mind far 
above worldly desires. None but a really moral man can be a 
physician in the true sense of the term.” So much by way of 
apology for what I find it difficult to persuade myself requires 
apology. 

I certainly think that it does no credit to any man’s candor to 
deny that the tendency of the diversity doctrine is to produce a 
disbelief of the divine authority of the Scriptures. He who adopts 
it has, I am convinced, taken the first step in infidelity, which, 
most likely, will lead to another and another. For the conscious- 
ness of an existing antagonism is a constant provocation to assault, 
and so, almost before he is aware, he finds himself actively op- 
posing and fighting against the truth. After this there is no telling 
to what depths of unbelief he may sink. It would not be sur- 
prising should the upshot be, the conviction that all is humbug, 
and that the fate of man and the fate of the brute are substantially 
alike. I think the following is in point, and so I quote:— 

“Perhaps few narratives in History or Mythology are more 
significant than that Moslem one, of Moses and the Dwellers by 
the Dead Sea. A tribe of men dwelt on the shores of that same 
Asphaltic Lake ; and having forgotten, as we are all too prone to 
do, the inner facts of nature, and taken up with the falsities and 
outer semblances of it, were fallen into sad conditions—verging, 
indeed, towards a certain far deeper Lake. Whereupon it pleased 
kind Heaven to send them the Prophet Moses with an instructive 
word of warning, out of which might have sprung ‘ remedial mea- 
sures’ not a few. But no; the men of the Dead Sea discovered, 
as the valet species always does in heroes or prophets, no come- 
liness in Moses; listened with real tedium to Moses, with light 
grinning, or with splenetic sniffs and sneers, affecting even to 
yawn; and signified, in short, that they found him a humbug, and 
even a bore. Such was the candid theory these men of the _ 
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Asphalt Lake formed to themselves of Moses, that probably he 
yas a humbug, that certainly he was a bore. 

“Moses withdrew; but Nature and her rigorous veracities did 
not withdraw. The men of the Dead Sea, when we next went to 
visit them, were all ‘changed into Apes,’ sitting on the trees there, 
grinning now iv the most unaffected manner; gibbering and 
chattering very genuine nonsense; finding the whole Universe 
now an indisputable Humbug! The Universe has become a Hum- 
bug to those Apes who thought itone. There they sit and chatter 
to this hour; only, I believe, every Sabbath there returns to them 
a bewildered half-consciousness, half-reminiscence; and they sit, 
with their smoke-dried visages, and such an air of supreme tra- 
gicality as Apes may ; looking out through those blinking smoke- 
bleared eyes of theirs, into the wonderfulest universal smoky 
Twilight and undecipherable disordered Dusk of Things; wholly 
an Uncertainty, Unintelligibility they and it; and for commentary 
thereon, here and there an unmusical chatter or mew;—truest, 
tragicalist Humbug conceivable by the mind of man or ape! They 
made no use of their souls; and so have lost them. Their wor- 
ship on the Sabbath now is to roost there, with unmusical 
screeches, and half remember that they had souls.” 

I am not ignorant of the fact that some will object to this mode 
of treating the subject; it is not, they will say, scientific. Now I 
differ from many as to what is scientific. I certainly have no 
sympathy with that restricted definition of science which while it 
extends its application to a meagre collection of bare physical 
facts, and the trivialities of the most worthless speculation con- 
cerning them, denies it to all inquiries, even though conducted in 
the most philosophical spirit, which embrace any reference to re- 
ligion, or to anything which transcends the very lowest facts of 
man’s nature. That forsooth is only to be regarded as a scientific 
conception of man, which, ignoring all those marvellous and mys- 
terious attributes and endowments by which he is distinguished— 
the great facts of his moral and spiritual nature, takes note only 
of the contour and size of the skull, the quality of the hair and 
the color of the skin; just as if bone, and hair, and rete mucosum 
were the whole man. They are scientific, par excellence, who 


By geometric scale 
Can take the size of pots of ale 
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Resolved by signs and tangents straight 
If bread or butter wanted weight ; 
or those 
Who can distinguish and divide 
A hair ’twixt south and southwest side. 


Dr. Morton bas determined the facial angle, and the dimensions 
in cubic inches of a few crania collected by him from various parts 
of the world, and what a clatter has been made about it. Dr. 
Leidy says, that the hair of the negro is oval in section, while 
that of the white man iscircular. But considering how immensely 
the subject stretches out in all directions, the premises no more 
suffice to compass the conclusion than my hand to grasp the world. 
Now I dare say that there are minds, constituted, however, very 
differently from my own, that Would consider the circumstance of a 
black man’s hair being ova? in section, and the white man’s circu- 
lar, admitting it were so, as decisive of different species, and suf- 
ficient of itself to outweigh the most absolute proof of unity and 
sameness, particularly if the proof be of a moral kind. If there 
is any body who wants to argue the point with such, they are wel- 
come to do so, but I prefer not to give myself the trouble. I 
need no section of hair, and no microscopic examination to teach 
me there is a difference. I see it. Every child knows it. But 
what of it? These harmless pop-guns of science will, I am sure, 
never prevail against the impregnable high Fortress and Munition 
of Rocks in which our Christianity sits entrenched. 

It is almost inconceivable that men of intelligence and self-re- 
spect, and more especially professors of colleges, could stoop to such 
puerilities as to keep up day after day this contemptible popping 
to the damage of their own characters, the cause of science and 
the more sacred cause of religion—dilating on slight anatomical 
variations, which are often quite as marked between two Caucasian 
skulls, &., as between those of the negro and the Caucasian, to 
prove that the negro belongs to a different species. It is no 
marvel that their motives are suspected, and to save appearances, 
if nothing more, they would do well to desist. I have never yet 
seen an honorable high minded southern gentleman, however de- 
cided in his opinions, who would honor a person less or love him 
less, because his motto was Amicus Plato, sed magis amica veritas, 
so long as he was courteous withal. 

Dr. Lehlbach asks the question and answers it, “ Will the affec- 
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tions and love of one race towards another be altered one iota 
by the establishment of the diversity theory as a scientific fact? 
He who says it never knew the human heart.” Nothing could be 
easier than to retort the charge of ignorance. Is Humboldt any 
authority? He says: “ En maintenant l’unité de l’espéce humaine, 
nous rejetons par consequence nécessaire, la distinction désolante 
de races supérieures et de races inférieures.” Does Dr. Lehlbach 
really need to be informed of a fact so notorious as that African 
slavery is expressly vindicated upon this ground? It is so by 
Dr. Nott in his introduction to the 7ypes of Mankind. “He finds 
therein a specific cure for “the immense evils of false philan- 
thropy ;” and the grand weapon for baffling the designs of “ phi- 
lanthropical diplomacy.” Dr. Lehibach’s denial is simply ridicu- 
lous. And then as to the duties of Christian Bible Societies and 
Tract Societies, it might be a little difficult to define them in case 
the Bible should be eviscerated of its distinctive doctrines, and 
shown to be full of error and falsehood. When men lose faith in 
the Bible as a Divine Revelation, it is unreasonable to expect that 
they will make any further sacrifices to circulate it. 

I will briefly notice one other point. I did not concede it as a 
matter absolutely settled, as Dr. Lehlbach intimates, that there 
were negroes three or four thousand years ago. The admission 
was only hypothetical and for a purpose; I, insisting that it 
created no exigency in the argument for original unity and the 
Bible which could not be easily met. But everybody knows 
that the whole subject of Egyptian chronology is shrouded in un- 
certainty. “The list of Dynasties by Manetho has reached us 
only in mutilated extracts, and the ciphers annexed to the names 
of the sovereigns have evidently been tampered with.” So says 
Maury, one of the chief contributors to the “Indigenous Races.” 

But has it never occurred to any one to call in question the 
competency of Manetho himself? At any rate these dynasties, it is 
notorious, stand for periods convéniently elastic, so that they can 
be stretched or shortened at pleasure. I have no disposition to 
undervalue the results of antiquarian research, hieroglyphic, icon- 
ographic and what not. They are curious and interesting. But 
is it too much to say that if this entire mass of Egyptian lore 
were placed, for the briefest period only, in that fiery furnace of 
criticism, where the Holy Scriptures have been kept for ages, 
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without leaving so much as the smell of fire upon them, what 
of truth and certainty lie there concealed would be reduced to a 
few minute grains? In the name of reason I would protest against, 
not so much the impiety, as the absurdity, of giving so much im- 
portance to the few scraps and atoms of information obtained 
from this source, while those wonderful records of antiquity 
which we call the Bible, inspired or not, are deliberately ignored. 
It goes far beyond the hydrostatic paradox. It is nothing weighed 
against infinity, and would be more aptly styled the homeopathic 
paradox, which asserts that the highest potencies are reached 
through infinitesimal division; the mathematical axiom that the 
whole is greater than a part, being shown to be not only untrue, 
but just the reverse of true, the new and correct reading being, 
“a part is greater than the whole.” 

Hence it is by grace of courtesy rather than by necessity of 
evidence that we admit so great an antiquity as 3,000 years even 
to those monumental remains of Egypt, which it is claimed ex- 
hibit to us the Negro, the Copt and the Jew with precisely the 
same physiognomy which they retain at the presentday. Allow- 
ing it to be so, and conceding that, by an effort of the imagination, 
it is possible to distinguish in the caricature-outlines of these 
rude drawings, these several varieties, it would be evidence cer- 
tainly, as far as it went, of the earliness of their appearance, and 
their enduring character. But to jump at once to the conclu- 
sion, as some have done, from a few examples of permanency of 
type, that unchangeableness is a universal law, and that there 
have been no variations from the original stock during the his- 
toric period, is to afford proof of agility rather than ability of 
logic, and to supply a remarkable illustration of the want of 
philosophic candor. All the facts of history disprove it. Its refu- 
tation is found everywhere and in all experience. Space will 
allow of but few specifications. “On the plantation of Ulster in 
1611, and afterwards, on the success of the British against the 
rebels in 1641,” says a shrewd writer of the present day, himself 
an Irishman, “great multitudes of the native Irish were driven 
from Armagh and the south of Down into the mountainous tract 
extending from the Barony of Fleurs eastward to the sea; on 
the other side of the kingdom the same race were exposed to the 
worst effects of hunger and ignorance, the two great brutalizers 
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of the human race. The descendants of these exiles are now 
distinguished physically by great degradation. They are remark- 
able for open, projecting mouths, with prominent and exposed 
gums; and their advancing cheek bones and depressed noses bear 
barbarism on their very front. In Sligo and Northern Mayo the 
consequences of the two centuries of degradation and hardship 
exhibit themselves in the whole physical condition of the people, 
affecting not only the features, but the frame. Five feet two 
inches on an average, pot-bellied, bow-legged, abortive featured, 
their clothing a wisp of rags,—these spectres of a people that 
were once well grown, able bodied, and comely, stalk abroad into 
the daylight of civilization, the annual apparition of Irish. ugli- 
ness and Irish want.” 

Hugh Miller remarks: “Every period since that of the vaga- 
bond Cain has had its waifs and stragglers who fell behind in the 
general march. In circumstances such as obtained in the earlier 
ages of the human family, all the existing nomades and paupers 
of our country would have passed into distinct races of men. 
For in the course of a few generations their forms and complex- 
ions would begin to tell of the self-induced degradation that had 
taken place in their minds; and in a few ages more they would 
have become permanent varieties of the species.” 

It were easy to multiply examples almost without limit of this 
capacity for variation in the human race. The influence of cli- 
mate is illustrated in the case of the Jews. “While a fixed phy- 
siognomy declares the unity of the people, every shade of color 
clothes with its livery the body of the Jew, from the jet black of 
the Hindoo to the ruddy white of the Saxon.” 

Some of the causes operating to modify the human form and 
color are well known and universally admitted—such as climate, 
food, habits of life and education. But may there not be others? 
I had spoken elsewhere of “inappreciable influences.” Can any 
one tell the precise nature of those causes, which, secretly work- 
ing, have moulded and stamped our heterogeneous population in 
a manner so curious and distinctive that an American abroad is 
at once recognized as such, and how all this change has taken 
place in a few decades of years, not centuries? Can Dr. Lehlbach 
tell? Is he sure that it is climate, meaning by that term only sensi- 
ble properties or conditions, such as heat, moisture, and the like? 
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If he cannot be sure, what propriety is there in his ridiculing the 
notion of “inappreciable influences,” and characterizing it as a 
subterfuge? The sneer, I must think, is a very unworthy one. 
So, in like manner, he makes merry over the idea of “a miracu- 
lous intervention.” I deny that I took refuge in this hypothesis 
as a last resort, and from a feeling of the insufficiency of natural 
means. If it is in the power of the nitrate of silver permanently 
to change the color of the skin, approximating it to that of the 
negro, I would not dare say that there is not (of course I do not 
say that there is, or that I suppose that there is) some undis- 
covered substance existing somewhere in nature, capable of 
making a white man black or a black man white, and that too in 
a very short space of time. I am not so foolish as to limit the 
possible action of natural causes in this particular. Speaking in 
general, the more secret and subtle they are, the more potent they 
are. There is “the pestilence that walketh in darkness,” that is 
and is not, occult, inexplicable, quasi causeless—just as if the 
universal death were the immediate result of the divine frown or 
fiat. A pool of water, accidentally stagnant by the wayside, may 
become another lake Lerna, or worse, breeding monsters, thick- 
swarming :— 
“Scorpion, and asp, and amphisbena dire, 

Cerastes horn’d, hydrus, and elops drear, 

And dipsas,” 
not more fell or fatal; nor yet 

“Huge Python, whom the sun 

Engendered in the Pythian vale on slime.” 

Confessedly, there is nothing we know so little about as etiology 
—venturing to use the term comprehensively, the vital organism 
being considered in its passive relations to everything in nature 
which can affect it, not only pathogenetically, but in the way of 
benignant change as well. Some causes operate slowly and 
chronically, and produce permanent impressions which are 
deepened and perpetuated from generation to generation. Others 
are quick and violent, and soon pass away. ‘Those who have 
given the most attention to the subject, our ripest and profoundest 
physiologists and naturalists, believe that natural causes are suf- 
ficient to account for all differences. Professor Draper adopts the 
opinion of Dr. Prichard, that whilst color is essentially determined 
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by climatic conditions—the form of the brain, and, therefore, that 
of the skull, is essentially determined by social conditions. Dr. 
Daniell, one of the most whprejudiced and reliable travellers in 
Africa, says that as we leave the low swamps of the delta of the 
Niger for the sandstone country of the interior, the black be- 
comes brown, and the brown yellow. No fact is better esta- 
blished than that the negro color, hair and form coincide in Africa 
with the occupancy of the alluvial soil of the river systems; and 
that short stature and light skin coincide with the occupancy of 
the mountain ranges. We find people of the black skin and 
woolly hair everywhere in the same latitude and longitude, and 
speaking the same tongue with those of a light skin and wavy 
hair. We find black Jews in Malabar, and black Arabs in Nubia, 
where their claims to pure blood are undoubted. We find also 
blacks belonging to independent river systems who are as different 
from each other as the Laplander from the Esquimaux, or the 
Englishman from the Finn. Among the Twaryks, exposed to 
the sun of the Great Desert, we find one tribe that is black, but 
without any of the negro features that indicate in the slightest 
degree an intermixture with the people of Soudan. The Berbers, 
on the north of the Desert—undoubtedly belonging to the same 
people, and speaking the same language—are a light brown, and 
in the mountains appear with white skins and light hair and eyes.” 
These facts could be multiplied to any extent; and clearly no 
other inference can be drawn therefrom than that the differentiat- 
ing causes are local and natural, as well as sufficient. 

The art and mystery of tanning leather is only learned by a 
long apprenticeship; and every tannéry has its own secrets. Is 
it any marvel, then, that in what may be called the great Tanner- 
ies of Nature, there should be likewise secrets not yet fathomed? 
Color is due probably not to one cause, but a combination of 
causes. It is an affair of vital chemistry, in which heat is only 
one element. Electricity, magnetism, indefinable accidents and 
qualities of soil, mysterious states and conditions of the atmo- 
sphere, modes of living, articles of drink and diet, including the 
habitual use of various vegetable products of local origin, known 
and unknown for purposes of narcotism or exhilaration, nowhere 
more prevalent than among savage people; besides other mani- 
fold influences, perhaps as potent as any of those named, not 
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detectable by our clumsy tests, but none the less real—all doubt- 
less separately and together, have played their part; nor in the 
enumeration of the known causes influencing the result, must 
we by any means omit to take account of individual idiosyncrasy, 
which is a prime fact, and, moreover, one of the most familiar ; 
for every child knows how much more easily some skins are 
darkened under the sun’s rays than others. We might expect, 
a priori, that children of the same parents would be all alike. 
But is it so? Is not endless diversity rather the law? Members 
of the same family differ in everything—in size, complexion, 
temperament, impressibility to the action of physical agents, such 
for example, as mercury and nitrate of silver, as well as in moral 
and intellectual qualities. With such abundant, almost inex- 
haustible provision for variety, how unnecessary, how unphiloso- 
phical, nay, how utterly gratuitous and absurd, the hypothesis of 
numerous primordial centres. Then to demonstrate, if possible, 
still more conclusively, the entire needlessness of any such super- 
added resource, needless as the fifth wheel to a carriage, we have 
only to point to that other equally familiar provision, found in 
the nomadic instinct—innate, restless, irrepressible, operating 
ceaselessly and always—commencing with the vagabondage of 
Cain, and continued ever since, of which the divinely prompted 
exodus of Abraham from his father’s house, and all the myriad 
migrations recorded and unrecorded, which have taken place, in 
all times and among all peoples, are ever the illustration and the 
proof. For what is the history of the race but a history of colo- 
nization? Not only is the hypothesis superfluous, but it is 
inconsistent, contradictory, conflicting. It fights against order. 
It is creative suicide. So much is evident to our narrow intel- 
lects. But we do not attempt to account for everything. It has 
been well and eloquently said, that “the wisest of us is but a 
microscopic shell in the ocean of Omniscience, and when left on © 
the shore with a drop of its waters in our cup, we cannot reflect 
in its tiny mirror more than a drop’s worth of the meaning of 
the universe. And yet we speak, as if out of that drop the whole 
universe might arise !” . 

I frankly admit, therefore, that there would seem to be no 
necessity for a direct divine interposition, except that which 
might be thought to grow out of divine benevolence, in accom- 
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plishing at once and with safety, those changes in the human 
constitution, designed to put it in healthy relation with its new 
situation and surroundings, otherwise hurtful, avoiding, thereby, 
the dangers and disasters of a gradual acclimation. Does Dr. 
Lehlbach believe in the doctrine of a particular Providence? If 
so, he must believe that there is a divine interference in the affairs 
of men, more or less direct, and more or less extraordinary. I 
do not say it is in the way of miracle, but it is ina way which 
neither he nor I can understand, although we both believe it. 
We are unable to conceive of the Creator as sitting behind His 
works as a passive spectator—having, a long time ago, as some 
one remarks, wound up the great machine of the universe, and 
left Himself nothing further to do but to find amusement in see- 
ing it go. Ifa sparrow falls not to the ground without His 
notice, and the hairs of our head are all numbered, why is it ab- 
surd to suppose that at the time of the dispersion at Babel, 
following the confusion of tongues, when under an irresistible 
impulse towards emigration, the people were scattered abroad 
over the whole earth, the Hand of God went with them, and im- 
pressed upon the plastic nature of man, then in the infancy of 
his being, such changes as were fitted to accommodate him more 
speedily and kindly to his new position, mediately or immediately, 
as you please, either supposition being warrantable ? 

Believing in a God, I have no difficulty in believing in a miracle, 
where there seems to be a divine reason for one; but great diffi- 
culty where there is none. , I am unable to believe in a miracle 
altogether superfluous and useless, for that would imply divine 
waste, and contradicts all analogy. Now it is manifest that the 
doctrine of a multitudinous creation of primordial centres is 
open to this fatal objection. It violates the sound rule of Horace, 
not less applicable to science than to the drama—“ Nec Deus 
intersit, nisi dignus vindice nodus:” For what end has man so 
deeply implanted in his nature, what may be called the instinct 
of emigration, if it were intended that he should remain always 
in one place, and not roam over the whole world? Obedient to 
this impulsé, we find him now as always transporting himself 
over seas and continents, to the furthest ends of the earth, pos- 
sessed of a pliancy of nature which enables him to live anywhere 
and everywhere. 
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In an extended notice found in the October number of the 
Westminster Review of Nott and Gliddon’s late work, Indigenous 
Races of the Earth, to which the reader is referred for some 
trenchant criticism, unexpected from such a source, upon what it 
styles the cool dogmatism of the assertions of Mr. Alfred Maury’s 
contribution ; “ thefilogmatic confidence” of Mr. Gliddon, and his 
total ignorance of what has been done in recent years, to dis- 
prove those notions of limitation of the area of species which 
were current among a generation of naturalists now passing 
away; it is further remarked, “ That to attempt, as Mr. Gliddon 
has done, to base any inference regarding the original distribution 
of the human races, upon the limitations of the geographical 
area of the different species of monkeys, is to ignore all that 
physiology teaches, of the difference between the constitution of 
man, and that of monkeys; the latter being as unadaptive as we 
anywhere meet with; so that with the utmost care, the most 
anthropoid apes cannot even be reared to maturity in the tempe- 
rate zone; whilst any race of man can assimilate itself to climates 
and conditions, under which no species of monkey could main- 
tain existence.” 

As it is distinctly on the ground of analogy that Agassiz rests 
his argument for numerous primordial centres, it would be desira- 
ble, had we room, to examine it a little further, when it would be 
made to appear, I doubt not, that- the argument drawn from this 
source is a mere rope of sand, falling everywhere to pieces—the 
resemblance failing in the very points in which the analogy ought 
to hold good. The fauna and flora of the globe have their most 
perfect development in the torrid zone, man in the temperate. 
The first may have different centres of distribution, because being 
intended to be local they were created in different localities ; and 
were shut in by barriers which they could not pass. Not so man. 
Cosmopolite, limited by no obstacle, urged by a strong migratory 
instinct, “it is decidedly more in analogy with the mode of the 
divine operations, that he should be left to find his way from a 
common centre, than that several distinct pairs should have been 
created in different localities in order to make the work somewhat 
easier. Providence never multiplies force for the accomplishment 
of an object. A single centre being sufficient, it is unphilosophi- 
cal to suppose more. Gentlemen of the new school in philosophy 
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are not fond of miracles ; we cannot but express our astonishment, 
then, that they are disposed to multiply them without necessity.” 

If the argument from analogy fails on the animal side, how much 
more on the psychical side. Man surely is something more than 
a congeries of animal organs and functions. Some, I know, “hold 
that as the liver secretes bile, so does the bain secrete thought.” 
Dr. Cabanis, in his Rapports du Physique et du Morale de 1 Homme, 
goes further. ‘Thought, he is inclined to hold, is still secreted 
by the brain; but then poetry and religion are a product of the 
intestines.” This comes from philosophers feeling themselves 
obliged to account for everything. It is reported, that to some 
people now-a-days “the creation of the world is little more mys- 
terious than the cooking of a dumpling, concerning which last, 
however, there have been many to whom the question—How the 
apples were got in presented some difficulties.” 

One word more, and Iam done. I am aware I have not kept 
my promise given out at the commencement, but even now I stop 
midway. Dr. Lehlbach thinks the Westminster Review did wrong 
“to smile at Dr. Usher.” But this was no more than all, or 
nearly all respectable paleontologists have done and continue to 
do. The Guadaloupe skeleton, now in the British Museum, once 
thought to prove the existence of human fossils, “has been 
triumphantly shown not to be more than a hundred and twenty 
years old!” Dr. Dickeson’s ancient skeleton was decided by Lyell 
to be the skeleton of a modern Indian, that had been dislodged 
from some old grave in the cliff above the ravine where it was 
found. 

This article, already too long, and much too hastily prepared, 
must leave the subject of hybridity untouched. Dr. Morton’s 
essay on that subject, in the opinion of good judges, has been 
triumphantly refuted by Dr. Bachman. I know that the most 
enlightened naturalists of the age agree in the opinion expressed 


by Lyell, quoted in a former article. 


In conclusion, to use the words of another—“ The declaration 
that God has made of one blood all nations of men that dwell on 
the face of the earth, we believe, because it is manifested by a 
twofold revelation, as clear to our mind as the sun at noonday. 
We love to think of the doctrine as that which gives universality 
to the sacrifice of Calvary, and renders it certain that our Saviour 
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partook of the common nature of man, and became the repre- 
sentative and advocate, not of the favored ‘Caucasian’ alone, but 
of all who had become partakers of the primeval transgression, 
and lost through the first Adam the likeness of the heavenly 
nature in which they were created.” 





Art. III.— Case of Severe Wound of the Sclerotica and Choroidea. 
By L. TuRNBULL, M.D., Physician to the Eye and Ear Depart- 
ment of the Western Clinical Infirmary of Philadelphia. 


Sept.24, 1857. Edward G. Martin, aged 30 years, a dispatcher 
of locomotives at the Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore 
Railroad depot, of sound health and robust constitution, while 
driving a bolt home, was struck by a piece of steel from the 
hammer in the eye, rendering him instantly blind. He at once 
bent his head, and, putting his hand to the eye, found a piece of 
steel covered with blood, the extremities being so sharp as to cut 
the palpebra in two places, causing the eye to bleed for some time. 
When I saw him, a few hours after the accident, he was blind of 
the right eye, the anterior chamber being filled with blood. On 
raising the lid, there was a wound in the sclerotica on the upper 
surface, in a horizontal direction, several lines from the cornea, 
and large enough to admit an ordinary cataract knife; there was 
no protrusion of the choroid, but constant escape of the vitreous 
humor. There being no foreign body to be seen, and taking into 
consideration his account of the accident, I did not consider my- 
self justified in passing any exploratory instrument into the open 
wound; therefore only passed a probe over the surface, but no 
roughness could be felt. Directed him to be kept in a dark room, 
the eye closed, with cold ice-water to be applied to the ball of the 
eye, with half an ounce of the officinal solution of morphia inter- 
nally, so as to tranquillize his nervous system. Diet very plain, 
and no meat. 

25th,9 A.M. Eyelids swollen; passed a good night, but has 
pain over the orbit. When he looks forward there is a dense mist; 
when on the side, white, with dark spots. Fearing inflammation 
of the whole eyeball, as the pulse was full, slow, not compressible, 
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I opened a vein in his arm, and bled him until he felt sick. Di- 
rected gr. vj hyd. chlo. mit., to be followed by infus. sennz co., 
until the bowels were well moved, and continued cold applications. 

12 o’clock. Pain more severe; the discharge from the eye on the 
increase; ordered a wash of zinci sulphas, gr.j, with atropia sulphas 
as a local application around the brow, with warm infusion of 
chamomile and the morphia solution internally every third hour. 

26th. Better night; slept well; pain gone. To prevent the dis- 
charge of the vitreous humor, shut the eye up entirely with a piece 
of gauze and collodion. 

27th. Discharge less; very comfortable. 

Oct.1. To-day, finding he had pain and uncomfortable feeling 
in the corner of the eye, and the gauze having become wet with 
the secretion, I removed it, after it had remained on for three days. 
The blood in the anterior chamber is all absorbed, and he is able 
to see an object, as the hand when it passes between him and the 
light; but the opening in the sclerotica still freely discharges the 
vitreous humor; I therefore touched the spot with a delicate 
pencil of nitrate of silver, which formed a covering at once, 
coagulating the fluid and forming a slight slough, which, when it 
separates, will assist in closing the surface. 

3d. There is no more discharge of fluid, and he feels quite 
well, but the iris has become sluggish, so I directed around the 
eye at night the soft extract of belladonna, giving him small doses 
of hyd. chlo. mit. and ant. et potass. tartras as a purgative and 
alterative. | 

4th. Mouth has become tender; omitted calomel, and gave him 
citrate of magnesia, with wash of alum for the mouth. 

5th. For the last two days there has been considerable irrita- 
tion from a small black body projecting from the wound in the 
sclerotica. He finding it to irritate him, I directed warm fomen- 
tations to the eye to assist in its removal. 

6th. Gradually the body is making its way outwards, but 
being small and very delicate, I was afraid to touch it for fear of 
breaking it; its appearance is that of a small piece of oxide of iron. 

8th. Brought a small delicate pair of forceps to remove it, 
when, on examination, it was gone; he thought it passed from 
the eye in the night, with a gush of tears, for he found himself 
relieved of its scratching. Ona careful search it could not be 
found. 
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12th. The inflammation set up by the irritation of the foreign 
body has increased, and for the last three days has produced 
some inflammation around the cornea, causing a slight haze 
of an ash-gray color. Ordered him leeched freely, and actively 
purged, with mustard to the nape of the neck and four grains 
solution of nitrate of silver to the eye every third day, there 
being a discharge of secretion of altered mucus. ; 

5th. Inflammation improved, but the eye is still irritable. I 
find that he has, without my consent, been taking a little wine 
and water, which I had entirely forbidden. Ordered small doses 
of calomel and tartar emetic again. 

24th. Eye very much improved; inflammation entirely gone, 
with the effusion around the cornea; omitted the calomel, &Xc.; 
vision the same. , 

80th. On careful examination, with Dr. Littell, there is a 
bright reflection from posterior chamber of the eye, with but 
little action of the iris under the dilating influence of atropia; 
there is fibrinous deposit in the posterior chamber; there has 
also taken place considerable flattening where the opening was, 
with some softening of the whole eye, but no pain, only when he 
is jarred he feels it in the eye; but as the upper lid covers the 
flattening, the eye looks natural and full enough. Treatment, 
half gr. blue mass, three times a day. 

81st. Able to be at his usual occupation, and is still hope- 
ful of further improvement; but we feel as if everything had been 
done that could be, under the circumstances. 

Observations.—In all the authorities which I have been able to 
consult, wounds of the sclerotica and choroid are considered as 
exceedingly dangerous to vision, from the injury done to the 
retina, and the violent inflammation of the eye which follows the 
accident. The blow in the case narrated above was sufficient in 
itself to have produced amaurosis. The loss of so much vitreous 
humor prevented inflammation from becoming so intense as to 
destroy the whole eye by suppuration, which I fully expected; 
and it is in part to this that I attributed my success in the above 
case, The result of the above injury, when examined by a lens, 
isa lymphatic effusion between the choroid and retina, or between 
the retina and hyaloid. After a time we may expect cataract to 
follow, and the eye to become atrophic, as this is the ordinary 
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course of such cases. It is of the utmost importance not to con- 
found such non-malignant tumors with malignant diseases, and 
especially those resulting from fungus hematodes. 





Art. IV.—Epidemic Influenza. By D. W. Mavtt, M. D., 
Georgetown Delaware. 


OCCASIONALLY we witness the occurrence of epidemic influ- 
ences, conspiring to affect the health of our community in an 
eminent degree. Such isthe nature of the epidemicinfluenza. A 
recurrence of that petuliar epidemic constitution of the atmo 
sphere, which is generally admitted to develop this disease, and 
favor its propagation, transpires in our county every few years, 

A knowledge of the diseases of this locality, and of their his- 
tory, would go to demonstrate that there are no regular or peri- 
odic terms for their invasions, but that they occur only when that 
atmospheric condition happens to obtain, upon which this disease 
is dependent for its source. No fixed nor definite period can be 
assigned for its appearance, nor can it be anticipated; and again, 
we cannot fathom the successive order of things which serve to 
originate it ; as in epidemics of this character, which have visited 
us from time to time, no analysis of that peculiar series of cir- 
cumstances, of that atmospheric state, which go to constitute this 
widely pervading disease, can be effected, since it has been wit- 
nessed here in nearly all seasons, and in all manner of weather, 
when nothing special with reference to aeriform matter could be 
discerned, though it is but just to say that it is most apt to be 
found in autumn and winter. 

The health of the community of this county has recently been 
affected by an epidemic influenza, which, so far as we could learn 
from our researches, has been quite general throughout the 
county, but made itself especially manifest in this town and vicin- 
ity. Its prevalence was during the last two weeks of October. It did 
not commence until after the cessation of our bilious fevers, which, 
by the by, have been quite general, nor until after the second 
frost. A great proportion of the population were attacked. Its 
characteristics were the following. Much debility was attendant 
on the disease; a few hours’ suffering would suffice to reduce 
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a patient’s strength materially. Considerable lassitude; pains 
throughout the system; sneezing cough in most cases. Nothing 
specific about the appearance of the tongue; sometimes it was 
normal in its aspect, but more frequently was covered with a 
whitish fur. The disease in most instances appeared to expend 
' its force upon the Schneiderian membrane of the nose, and the 
frontal sinus, causing much pain in the frontal and temporal re- 
gions. Frequently pectoral symptoms were some of its features, 
as evidenced by the sense of constriction across the breast, with 
pain. Again, the kidneys would sometimes be involved. Sore- 
ness of the throat and hoarseness were almost invariable attend- 
ants upon the affection. A considerable amount of fever was 
sometimes developed, especially in the young. Its severity, at 
times, was such as to confine its victims to bed. 

The inhabitants were attacked almost simultaneously ; many 
suffered subsequently, until finally there were but few compara- 
tively that escaped. We have never witnessed an epidemic of 
this kind that was so general in its visitation. 

As to the atmospheric condition present at that time, favorable 
to the propagation of this epidemic, we could discern nothing. In- 
deed it is useless to seek for its source in any of those peculiarities, 
The weather for a few days previous to this time had been dry 
and somewhat cold; ice had formed of very slight thickness. 
During the prevalence, an easterly storm came on. No one por- 
tion of the town appeared to be more exempt than others. In 
the great majority of families affected, nearly every member of 
the family experienced its effects. The young appeared to be 
rather liable to croupy affections at that time. It may be worthy 
of remark that so soon as our autumnal fevers disappeared, this 
epidemic made its appearance. 

With regard to the treatment, very little was requisite: a saline 
cathartic, a warm infusion of eupatorium perfoliatum, and a 
Dover’s powder at night on retiring. For the soreness of the 
throat, the application of a warm poultice, with a small quantity 
of mustard sprinkled over it. The generality of cases terminated 
without any manner of treatment save some domestic remedies 
applicable to common colds. 

In the year 1831, an epidemic of this kind made its appearance 
in some portions of this county, which was quite fatal. . It came 
on during the latter part of December. There were a few cases 
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northeast of this town, but most of them occurred near Milton; 
nearly entire families were stricken down with it. Its malig- 
nancy was remarkable, and unexampled in the history of the 
disease with us. Sometimes it was complicated with pleurisy or 
pneumonia, which served to enhance the danger. But the charac- 


teristic feature of the complaint, was the extreme debility attend- . 


ant upon it. This wasan invariable accompaniment. Death was 
sometimes very sudden. The disease, when announcing itself 
in a family, would generally invade every member of it. So 
great was the debility consequent upon the disease, that it came 
to be regarded as dangerous to practise venesection; bleeding 
was viewed as being fatal to the patient, and in some instances 
doubtless was. This mode of treatment, however, answered in 
some cases, since recovery sometimes ensued upon its employ- 
ment. Opium was looked upon by some physicians, almost with 
the same horror as bleeding, although this was found by others 
not to be greatly prejudicial. A mild method of treatment was 
found to answer best. 

The disease still recurs at irregular intervals, but never with the 
same force and severity that it did upon the occasion referred to. 

Some writers assert that they do not recognize debility as a 
common symptom of this disease; that in the epidemics of this 
nature that they have witnessed, it has not been a prominent fea- 
ture. But in the prevalence of this disorder, in our county, it 
has become a characteristic symptom, almost invariably attaching 
itself to the disease, and giving it character, and is regarded quite 
as pathognomonic in this connection, as the sneezing, the pain 
in the frontal region, or the sore throat; for, as before remarked, 
it is an almost inseparable concomitant, incorporating itself in 
nearly every case with the same frequency as do the other symp- 
toms which are recognized as going to constitute the disease, and 
give it the impress of their peculiar qualities. 

Novemser, 1857. 





Art. V.—The Reflecting Otoscope. By J. Henry Ciark, M. D,, 
Newark, N. J. 


In order to right Dr. Grant, it was not necessary to do me in- 
justice. The modification which I introduced to the profession, 
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by the above name, cost me care and attention during seven 
months. Though the lens and mirror for such an instrument had 
been made in England, they had never been produced in this 
country. The addition of Kramer’s speculum and the careful con- 
struction of the instrument make it infinitely better than “ Hutch- 
inson’s” can be made by any addition. Dr. G. used a paper fun- 
nel in December of 1856, to Hutchinson’s instrument. This 
made substantially the same instrument, practically, that the com- 
pleted and perfected modification of my own is; but the funnel of 
metal was not added by Dr. G. till July, 1857, while I could have 
hurried my instrument to completion in April. [It was completed 
in June.] I knew that Dr. Grant used Hutchinson’s instrument 
with solar light long before my own was completed, and spoke to 
him repeatedly of my plans during the time that my own was 
being prepared, but did not know that he had any designs in the 
matter, or that he would regard my new instrument as interfering 
with his use of that of Hutchinson. 

I now admit that Dr. Grant was in advance of me in the use 
of a paper funnel, which made substantially the same instrument, 
and that his article was published prior to mine, which gives him 
the claim to priority, but the instrument made by Tiemann to my 
order is my own modification notwithstanding. 

My instrument was done, and the article written for the Mzp. 
ReEporTER before I knew anything of Dr. Grant’s article or claim. 
I write this in self-defence. I have not nor would I do injustice 
to Dr. Grant, but I want justice also. His claims are definite, 
and so are my own; they do not necessarily conflict. The result 
of the discussion will introduce fairly to the notice of the profes- 
sion an instrument that both Dr. G. and myself, and now many 
others, have found to be useful in the examination of the ear. 

I have heard within a week from an English surgeon that a 
similar modification was introduced in England some years ago, 
and is well regarded by the profession. The modification may 
be regarded as original with all three of us, not less to one than 
the other, unless communicated from one to the other. No one 
could use Hutchinson's instrument long without perceiving that 
it could be modified for solar light. I find my new modification 
quite as useful before the gas jet as by the employment of solar 
rays. 
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PATHOLOGICAL AND THERAPEUTICAL REPORTS. 
Art. VI.—Philadelphia County Medical Society. 


Nov. 11th, 1857. At 7} P. M. the Society was called to order by Dr. John 
Bell, Vice-President. The subject for discussion was scarlatina. Dr. Neb- 
inger, who had been announced to make the opening remarks on that subject, 
commenced with a few desultory observations, after which he continued by 
saying that he had selected scarlet fever, because of its interesting character 
—interesting, because of the terrific mortality it occasionally makes among 
those of tender years—interesting, because of the alarm it gives rise to in 
parents and friends, when it enters their abodes—interesting, because every 
member, or nearly every member, of the profession, feels that in the man- 
agement of this disease, he is like a vessel afloat in an ocean of uncertainty, 
tossed about by every wave, and moved this way and that by every breeze, 
its helmsman not knowing which course to steer, to avoid the shoals and 
shallows, that he may bring his barque into a port of safety and of rest. 

In this disease, up to the present time, we have been pained by our ab- 
sence of success. For its treatment, many plans have been recommended, 
and even lauded as the only remedial means to be employed. We have had 
the lancet, sedatives, stimulants, baths, warm and cold, and even ice, urged 
as sure means of success; and every one has reported in regard to his par- 
ticular plan of treatment or remedy; that he has, by its use produced the 
recovery of just such cases as he has known not to have yielded to other 
plans of treatment. Now, I have nothing new to recommend, but merely 
intend to give my experience in this disease. In the commencement of my 
practice, I treated scarlet fever entirely on general principles ; I gave neutral 
mixture, sponged the surface frequently with tepid water, unloaded the bow- 
els, and endeavored to relieve, by the usual applications, the soreness of the 
tonsils. In this manner, my success seemed quite as great as that of many 
other physicians. 

My attention being called to the use of a remedy, in other hands, with 
apparent good effects, | determined to employ it. Since using it, in compa- 
rison with former results, my success seems much greater. I abandoned the 
neutral mixture, and substituted for it a preparation of chlorine. This ele- 
ment has been recommended in various forms and combinations, as, for ex- 
ample, the chlorate of potassa, chlorine water, &c, The preparation to which 
I allude, and which I use, is that mentioned by Dr. Watson, in his Practice 
of Physic, in his article on scarlet fever, and of which he says—though he 
has not used it himself—yet its success in other hands had been so great, 
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that he determined in future to employ it. It is made by dissolving two 
drachms of chlorate of potassa, in a mixture of two ounces each, of hydro- 
chloric acid and water. By doing this, a large quantity of chlorine is gene- 
rated, which, being formed in the presence of water, gives us a highly con- 
centrated solution of chlorine. Of this preparation, half a drachm is mixed 
with four ounces of some fluid, as syrup and water, and of this, a table- 
spoonful is given every half hour, to every two hours, as the case may require. 
By the use of this article, I have had, in many very threatening cases, what 
I think was greater success than I could have attained to by the use of any 
other known remedy. 

When called to a case of scarlet fever, I purge with calomel. If the fauces 
are inflamed, and much tumefaction present, I make slight and gentle 
touches to the part with the solid nitrate of silver. If they present gangren- 
ous patches, I use it freely, cauterizing day after day, until the sloughs are 
detached, when I wash the throat with an antiseptic and astringent prepa- 
ration of sulphate of zinc and creasote, as frequently as necessary. I cause 
the entire surface and extremities to be sponged every few minutes with 
tepid water, or a mixture of tepid water and bay rum, or alcohol. Give to 
a child of three years old and upwards, of the chlorine mixture, of which I 
have spoken, a tablespoonful every half hour, hour, or two hours, according 
to the urgency of the case. I direct ice water, and iced milk for a drink, and 
water and milk gruel for the diet. I keep the bowels open by laxatives, if 
they are disposed to be inactive. By this treatment, I think that I accom- 
plish much more than I should be able to, by any other plan known to me. 

To me this treatment seems rational, it seems to meet all the indications. 
In scarlet fever, the blood, by the specific poison which produces the disease, 
has its fibrin largely destroyed, and hence it is unfitted to meet well the re- 
quirements of vitality. To attack this poison, I introduce into the system 
the chlorine mixture as its antidote, and to sustain the system I give milk, 
the analogue, the representation of all the various articles of diet that we 
require, and I present this to the little sufferers in the most inviting form— 
cold, icy cold. I sponge the body with tepid water, &c., and thus the skin 
is made less arid and by its gentle evaporation the temperature of the body 
is reduced and the skin is placed in a better condition than it otherwise would 
be to perform its important function of removing impurities from the blood. 
I keep the bowels, if required, open by gentle laxatives, and this I do because 
I regard them as they are now, I believe, generally regarded, as great hollow 
glands whose most important office is to secern or remove from the blood 
impurities and cast them out of the body. Therefore, in scarlet fever I ma- 
nage them that they may do their full share in removing from the system the 
poison with which it is oppressed. 

The Dr. read from his case book several cases to show the character of 
those he had treated, and his success. He had notes of twenty-five cases, of 
which he had lost but two. These were a series occurring in succession, 
during an epidemic. He believed the chlorine mixture he uses as a remedy 
was little if at all used in this city. 
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Dr. Hucxet said he had read, some years ago, of a physician, P. H. Cha- 
vasse, having used chlorine, and from that time had invariably used this arti- 
cle. He prepared it by mixing sixty drops of muriatic acid with from forty 
to sixty grains of chlorate of potassa, then at the house of the patient; he 
mixed this in a pitcher with sufficient water sweetened with loaf sugar, and 
allowed the patient to drink ad libitum. For the swelling of the tonsils he 
never used anything; he did not even sponge the parts. Externally he ap- 
plied camphor and oil, and a piece of flannel; then, if necessary, a mild 
aperient, and even if the bowels were costive, allow them to be so for several 
days. He had immense success by this plan. In answer to questions by 
Drs. Bell and Coates, he stated that he had never lost a case, and had treated 
about one hundred and fifty, during severe epidemics. 

This success seemed to astonish all present, and created a very lively dis- 
cussion, participated in by many. 

Dr. RemincTon would have preferred a division of the subject, as sometimes 
cases are so mild as to require little or no treatment, and hence we need not 
wonder at any extraordinary appearance of success. There certainly had 
been, in the last epidemic, an enormous mortality, and therefore statements 
should be made carefully. He had no idea of a remedy that would cure all 
cases of scarlet fever. He had found lard applied to the surface of much 
service, as it allays irritation and heat better. An excess of medication was 
more injurious than none at all, and we should be careful not to overdo the 
matter. He thought the application of the solid caustic very bold, and not 
every one was justified in using it. The chlorine mixture was doubtless very 
useful, but he was certain that ice had a highly beneficial effect, and should 
not be lost sight of. 

Dr. JEwELL was with those who thought that in a great number of cases no 
treatment was required. Nitrate of silver was very useful, but, with Dr. R., 
he thought in the solid form it was a rather dangerous remedy. The solution 
was difficult to use, owing to the occasional intractability of the patients. He 
always used from twenty to thirty grains to the ounce of water, applied with 
a sponge or camel’s hair pencil. He knew nothing of the chlorine prepara- 
tion. Had" occasionally used muriatic acid, but had not much experience 
with it. His plan was to use stimulants—camphor julep, brandy punch, &c., 
and had quite as much success as with any other remedies. Thought Dr. 
Huckel had certainly seen only mild cases. 

Dr. Hucxet. Not very severe, never had a malignant case. 

Dr. J. Hence your success, as such cases require very little if any medica- 
tion. Used ammoniated liniment for the throat, when he found tumefaction, 
&e. Did not think, with Dr. Nebinger, that in all cases “ patches of lymph” 
should be considered as gangrene. 

Dr. Nesincer said his twenty-five cases occurred in 1851-2; they were, it is 
true, not all malignant, but of all hues, and all required decided treatment. 
He would ask if any other person in the same number of similar cases could 
give as good an account. Thinks his treatment worthy of attention; would 
like others to do as he had done, and give an unvarnished statement of the 
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results of theirplans of treatment. He had used lard, and seen the irritation 
of skin allayed by it, but it was, as used by nurses, many times a most filthy 
practice, and in the end clogged the pores, &c., while the tepid water opened 
and cleansed them. Considered there was no more danger from the solid 
caustic than the solution. Adults had told him that, after its immediate 
irritation had ceased, they felt less pain in the ears, head, &c. He inferred 
that although children could not express the relief they felt from its use, yet 
they experienced the same as in older patients. With care and patience it 
can be used as well as the solution. Considered the smell of the breath 
proved the presence of gangrene in the throat. 

Much discussion ensued of a desultory character, when Dr. Remincton 
said he liked lard much, as he had seen much good follow from it, and de- 
precated the idea of its being so filthy; after which Dr. H. Harrsnorne re- 
marked that he had found tepid water the most available means of allaying 
the febrile irritation of scarlet fever, having tried lard with less beneficial 
effects. 

On motion, the society adjourned. 


{In the fifth volume (1852) of the Reporter, p. 353, attention is called to 
the use of hydrochloric acid in the treatment of scarlet fever, in an article 
by the late Dr. John P. Heister, of Reading, Pa. We refer our readers to 
that article for some very sensible remarks on the treatment of this disease 

We have used both the hydrochloric acid and the chlorate of potash in 
severe cases of scarlet fever, with great satisfaction, and unhesitatingly re- 
commend them to our readers.—Ep. Men. anp Sure. Rep.] 


VoL. X — No, 12. 














BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 


Art. VII.— Human Histology in its Relations to Descriptive Anatomy, Physi- 
ology, and Pathology. With 484 illustrations on wood. By E. R. Peaster, 
A. M., M. D., Professor of Physiology and Pathology in the N. Y. Medi- * 
cal College ; of Anatomy in Dartmouth College, N. H., and of Surgery in 
the Medical School of Maine, etc. ete. etc. “‘ Maxime in minimis.” Pp. 618. 
Philadelphia: Blanchard & Lea, 1857. 


Accorpine to the author’s preface the entire aim of this work is, 

I. To givea connected view of the simple chemical elements, of the immediate 
principles, the simple structural elements, and the proper tissues, entering 
into the composition of the fluids and the solids of the human body. 

II. Zo associate with the structural elements and the tissues, their function 
while in health, and the changes they undergoin disease. 

In the prosecution of his work, the author announces that he has drawn 

largely on the labors of Robin & Verdeil, of Lehman and of Killiker. 

The work is divided into two parts, viz: Stoechiology, or a description of 
the elements, and Histology, a description of the tissues of the human body. 
This work is calculated to add great interest toa very important part of the 
study of medicine, and we hail with pleasure the first American attempt to 
publish a distinctive work on this subject. We are not prepared to say how 
much originality there is in Dr. Peaslee’s book. He labors under the disadvan- 
tage of having his attention distracted with the mental efforts necessary to 
qualify him to fill three different professorships, in three different colleges, 
located in as many States! Too much ought not to be expected from our author 
under the circumstances. The ability to publish such a work as the one before 
us at all, evinces a degree of talent and industry which, under more favorable 
circumstances, would doubtless enable Dr. Peaslee to furnish a work on 
the subject, unrivalled in any country or in any language. We hope that 
the present will prove but the foundation for future efforts, and that whén 
another edition is called for, it will be enriched by further study and research 
on the part of the author and other American observers. We congratulate 
the student of medicine on the fact that he has the subject of Histology 
presented to him here in so compact, well arranged, and attractive a form, 
and so well illustrated. 





Arr. VIII.—Lectures on the Diseases of Women. By Cuartes West, M.D., 
Examiner in Midwifery at the Royal College of Surgeons of England ; 
Physician-Accoucheur to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, ete. ete. Part J. 
Diseases of the Uterus. Pp.316. Philadelphia: Blanchard & Lea, 1857. 


Tus work is announced with becoming modesty. It is published in the 
belief that by so doing the author is discharging a debt _ the opportuni- 
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ties of a hospital and the responsibilities of a teacher have imposed on him. 
Dr. West is already favorably known to the profession by his various publi- 
cations, particularly by his most elaborate work, Lectures on the Diseases of 
Children. 

The work before us comprises twenty lectures, two on the Symptoms of 
Diseases of Women, and the Modes of Examination ; three on the Disorders of 
Menstruation ; three on Inflammation of the Uterus and kindred processes ; 
five on Misplacements of the Uterus; four on Uterine Tumors and Out- 
growths ; and three on Malignant or Cancerous Diseases of the Uterus. 

The observation and experience of the author entitle his opinions to great 
weight, and give value to the productions of his pen. Wecommend the work 
to the attention of our readers, feeling assured that they will find in it much 
that is useful to them. 





Art. IX.—Daily Account Book, with Cash Book and Ledger. Boston, Mass. 
D. Clapp, Publisher. 


Despite the fact that the physician makes a great many bad accounts, that 
he is at best but poorly paid for his services, he must have an account book. 
To have this in the most compact and convenient form is a desideratum to 
one who has but little time or inclination to make daily entries and transfer 
accounts. The want we felt for a convenient work of the kind, induced us a 
few years since to contrive one which bears a very close comparison with the 
one before us, but we only had copies made for ourself and a few friends. 
Mr. Clapp’s account book is an exceedingly desirable one for the physician, 
and we do not hesitate to recommend it as combining features that will make 
it very popular. There are three sizes published at two, three, and four 
dollars. Each page of the journal contains separate columns for the name 
of the patient, member of his family, day of the month, number of visits, 
amount charged, page of ledger, and page of cash book. The ledger and 
cash book are in the same volume with the journal. We need say no more 
to show the exceeding simplicity and utility of the plan. The book is worthy 
of an extensive sale, and the price is very low. 

We will receive orders for the work. 





Art. X.—Books and Pamphlets Received. 


We have received the following books and pamphlets, too late for further 
notice this month :— 

1. Transactions of the American Medical Association. Vol. X. 1857. 
T. K. & P. G. Collins, Printers. 

2. The Diseases of Women and Children. By G.S. Bedford, M.D. Fifth 
edition. New York: 8. 8S. & W. Wood, 1857. (From the Author.) 
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3. Dunglison’s Medical Dictionary. Fifteenth edition. Philadelphia: 
Blanchard & Lea. (From the Publishers.) 

4. Scripture Evidences of a General System of Medical Practice being 
taught in the Bible, and a Comparison of this System with Rational Medi- 
cine and Homeopathy. By N. D. Stebbins, M. D., Detroit, Mich. Pp. 82. 
(From the Author.) 

5. Report on Infant Mortality in Large Cities, the Sources of its Increase, 
and Means for its Diminution. By D. M. Reese, M. D., LL.D., of New York. 
Extracted from the Transactions of the Am. Med. Association for 1857. Pp. 
20. (From the Author.) 

6. Report on the Medico-Legal Duties of Coroners. By A. J. Semmes, 
A. M., M. D., of Washington City, one of the Secretaries of the Am. Med. 
Association. (Extracted from the Transactions of the Association for 1857.) 
Pp. 16. (From the Author.) 

7. Compound Dislocation of the Long Bones; considered with especial 
reference to Resection. By F. H. Hamilton, M. D., Prof. of Surgery in the 
Med. Department of the University of Buffalo, N. Y. Pp. 16. (From the 
Author.) 

8. Lesions of the Epiglottic Cartilage. By Horace Green, M. D., LL.D., 
etc. etc. Pp. 28. (From the Author.) 

9. Prize Essay. Rational Therapeutics; or, the comparative value of dif- 
ferent curative means, and the principles of their application. “ Naturé 
duce.’ By Worthington Hooker, M.D., of New Haven. Pp. 70. (From 
the Author.) 

10. Transactions of the Medical Association of Southern Central New 
York, for 1856 and 1857. Pp. 106. (From Dr. J. G. Orton, Binghamton, 
N. Y.) 

11. Tenth Annual Report of the Regents of the University of the State of 
New York, on the condition of the State Cabinet of Natural History, and 
the Historical and Antiquarian collection connected therewith. Made to the 
Senate March 11, 1857. Pp. 190. (From Dr. G. W. Bradford, Homer, N. Y.) 

12. Report of Cases in the Surgical Practice of the Brooklyn City Hospi- 
tal. Jos. C. Hutchinson, M.D., attending surgeon. By Robt. O. Butler, 
M.D., of Louisiana ; late Home Surgeon of Brooklyn City Hospital. Pp. 7. 
(From Dr. Hutchinson.) 

13. A Public Lecture on Medical Ethics, and the mutual relations of Pa- 
tient and Physician. Delivered by appointment of the Memphis Medical 
Society. By A. P. Merrill, M. D., Prof. in the Memphis Medical College. 
Pp. 18. (From the Author.) 





EDITORIAL. 


CLOSE OF THE TENTH VOLUME. 


Here endeth the first decade/ A little more than ten years ago 
was issued the first number of the New Jersey Medical Reporter, 
the original, the type of the present work. If those of our readers 
who were subscribers then, will compare that quarterly number 
with the three last monthly issues, it may enable them to do 
something towards solving the problem of progressive develop- 
ment. We would not be understood as claiming any superiority 
in the contents or conduct of the ReporTER of the present time 
over that of ten years ago, but in the amount and variety of matter 
we can claim a very decided advantage. 

Ever since our connection with the REPORTER it has been our 
aim to make progress year by year, if not month by month. How 
well we have succeeded, our subscribers are more competent to 
judge than we are, though we confess to the weakness of view- 
ing our labors with no inconsiderable degree of complacence, 
considering the disadvantages under which we have labored, and 
which our readers can scarcely appreciate. 

We are well aware that our efforts fall far short of fully sup- 
plying the wants of the profession, and we are as well aware that 
we have done as well as our meang have allowed, and that our 
success in this regard will and must be measured by the amount 
of patronage accorded to us. According to the testimony of 
many of our patrons the REPORTER compares very favorably even 
as it has been heretofore conducted, with most of the medical 
journals of the land—but, we say this much to them—DOUBLE 
OUR SUBSCRIPTION LIST, AND WE WILL MORE THAN DOUBLE THE 
VALUE OF THEIR JOURNAL. 

With the increased size and price of the work, and our in- 
creasing circulation, we have increased facilities for making a 
good journal, and it shall be our endeavor to make much advance 
during the coming year. We earnestly invite the active co-ope- 
ration of all our subscribers and readers, not only in efforts to 
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extend our circulation, but in furnishing communications of a high 
order for the original department, reviews, or rather, notices, of 
new books, articles for our abstract department, items of medical 
news of general interest, &c. &c. 

Finally, be prompt in the payment of subscriptions, and always 
try to send the name of a new subscriber, whenever you write to 
the publisher. 


IN SPITE OF HARD TIMES 


We are already receiving accessions to our subscription list for 
the new volume, and what is better, the orders are accompanied 
with the cash. Those who have already paid in advance for 
volume eleventh will, in due time, receive the premium we have 
offered, viz.,a copy of Lindsay and Blakiston’s Visiting List for 
1858, for 25 patients—to all who pay strictly in advance. We 
hope that all our subscribers will avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity to secure one of these indispensable pocket companions. 


COMPOUND SYRUP OF PHOSPHATES; OR “CHEMICAL FOOD.” 


Some years ago, Dr. Jackson, Professor of the Institutes of 
Medicine in the University of Pennsylvania, introduced a remedy 
in the treatment of certain diseases of defective nutrition, to which 
he gave the name of “chemical food.” It is composed principally 
of, the phosphates of soda, potassa, lime, and iron. This is a 
favorite prescription of Dr. Jackson’s, and we find, on inquiry, 
that it is supposed that it can only be had “ pure and genuine” 
of H.C. Blair & Co., druggists in Philadelphia. The editor of 
the Journal of Pharmacy recently applied to Mr. Blair for his 
process for making this compound syrup, and he refused to give 
it! We trust that Dr. Jackson will not allow Mr. Blair to com- 
promise him in this piece of quackery, and that he will rebuke 
Mr. B.’s conduct by publishing the formula. The Journal gives 
a formula for preparing this “chemical food,” furnished by Mr. 
Edward Parrish. As a high-minded apothecary, Mr. Blair has 
no right to conceal the mode of preparation of any medicine. 


HONORS CONFERRED ON AMERICAN PHYSICIANS. 


During the recent war between Russia and the western powers, 
much was said about American sympathy with Russia, and cer- 
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tain parties tried to make it appear that there really was a large 
amount of sympathy with us for the cause of the autocrat. Be 
that as it may, certain American physicians— adventurers we 
presume some of them were—went to Europe, thinking that 
something might “turn up” in their favor at the seat of war. 
Barred, partly by the stringent examination required of those 
who would enter the British service, and partly from the fact 
that England was able to supply her army with surgeons from 
her own resources, from obtaining situations in that quarter, it 
was very natural to turn to the Russian army, where surgeons of 
any “pretensions would ‘be welcome. We believe that all who 
entered the service of Russia deported themselves creditably ; but 
mark the sequel. That wily government has, in its subsequent 
treatment of those who entered her service, made a strong bid 
for “ American sympathy” in any future contests they may have 
with other European powers for the supremacy. 

Dr. E. B. Turnipseed, now of New York, a native of South 
Carolina, has recently received from the Emperor through Baron 
Stoeckel, Russian minister at Washington, the decoration of the 
Russian order of St. Anne of the third class, accompanied by two 
Sebastopol medals, attached to the ribbons of the orders of St. 
George and St. Andrew, in acknowledgment of his services during 
the war. The Emperor has also conferred the orders of St. George 
and St. Andrew upon Drs. Harris, Holt, Smith, Eldridge, John- 
son, and Matthews, all American physicians, who were associated 
with Dr. Turnipseed. 

The cross of the order of St. Anne is a neat piece of workman- 
ship, set in gold and enamel. The decoration of St. George is 
the highest military insignia in the empire, permitted only to 
those whose lives have been risked in the service of the Emperor. 
The St. Andrew ribbon is the highest civil honor. The above 
facts we gather from the New York Daily Times. 


Neat Pocket Medical Case-—We have before us a very neat 
pocket medical case, prepared by Mr. Edward Parrish, corner of 
Ninth and Arch Sts., Philadelphia. It contains small bottles for 
nearly twenty different kinds of medicine. It is true that they 
would carry but a few doses of some kinds of medicine, but the 
convenient size of the case will compensate for the inconvenience 
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of refilling it occasionally. We would call the attention of our 
subscribers to these pocket cases. 


To Subscribers.—The following well-timed remarks we clip from 
the National Intelligencer, one of our most valued newspaper ex- 
changes. We hope that our own subscribers who are in arrears, 
will act on the suggestion made. We feel the stringency of the 
times, and need every dollar that is due to us. We perceive that 
more than one of our medical exchanges threaten suspension from 
the inability to collect their bills. 


To the Subscribers to the National Intelligencer.” 


There is, perhaps, no class of the business community which feels more 
sensibly than the proprietors of the many public journals the effects of de- 
rangement of the currency, and other consequences of the present money 
panic, which has so pertinaciously embarrassed the whole country for several 
weeks gone by, and which still continues. Under a certainty of this fact, 
we feel that no one of our readers will take exception to the general request 
which we address to all of them, that every one who knows himself to be 
indebted to this establishment, and is in circumstances to afford it, will forth- 
with remit to us, in notes or drafts on solvent banks, the amount of his in- 
debtedness, or so much of it as he can conveniently spare. 


1856, 1857, AND 1858. 


The ReEporTER for 1856 is certainly a portly volume for two 
dollars, containing 617 pages of matter, much of it closely printed. 
It contains about sixty original communications from the pens of 
twenty-six different writers. The volume for this year contains 
632 pages, and ninety-eight contributions from forty-nine different 
writers, besides a much greater variety of selected matter. 

We have announced that the work is to be enlarged the coming 
year to the extent of nearly one-half! The eleventh volume will 
contain nearly +000 pages, and it is intended to bestow much more 
labor on the Abstruct Department than has*ever yet been expended 
upon it. We hope that all our present subscribers will encourage 
us not only by renewing their own subscriptions, but by inducing 
others to subscribe. TZeérms only three dollars a year. 


TO THE REPORTERS OF THE DISTRICT MEDICAL SOCIETIES OF 
NEW JERSEY. 

We are requested by the Chairman of the Standing Committee 
of the Medical Society of New Jersey to urge the reporters of the 
district societies to send in their reports as soon as possible. They 
should all be in by the first of January. 
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We trust that the reporters will attend to this, that the report 
of the Standing Committee may be based on something that will 
enable them to present to the Society at its meeting on the fourth 
Tuesday in January next a true medical history of 1857 for this 
State. Direct to Dr. John Woolverton, Trenton, N. J. 


BE SHORT! 


We are so much favored by correspondents that we are under 
the necessity of suggesting to them to make their communications 
as short as possible. We want many communications, but short 
ones, as we are desirous of making our Abstract Department as 
full as possible. Of course it is impossible to make al] commu- 
nications short. Our recommendation is a general one, based on 
the well-known saying, “ Variety ts the spice of life.” 


Philadelphia Co. Medical Society.—We resume, in this number, 
our reports of the proceedings of the above named society. We 
hope to give them regularly hereafter, and to give in connection 
with them regular reports of other medical bodies in our large 
cities. 


Medical Classes in Philadelphia, New York, &c.—It was generally 
supposed that the hard times would have the effect of decreasing 
the number of students in the various medical colleges of the 
country. We learn, however, that the classes in New York and 
Philadelphia are quite equal to those of last year, and in some 
instances, at least, larger. The same, we learn from our ex- 
changes, holds true in other sections of the country. 


3" The public health is unusually good, the mortality of 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and other large cities being less 
than for many years past, despite the large increase in their popu- 
lation. Deaths by violence are alarmingly on the increase in 
every direction. 


To Correspondents.—Send in your favors as early in the month as 
possible, and remember that hereafter we go to press on the 15th. 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTER FROM NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY—LECTURE BY DR. FRANCIS. 
New York, Nov., 1857. 

Two matters of interest to our profession have transpired during this 
month; one, an oration by Dr. J. W. Francis on the occasion of the inaugu- 
ration of the new building of the N. Y. Historical Society, and the second 
the annual oration before the Academy of Medicine, by Dr. J. Marion Sims. 
Both these names are guarantees that matters of no usual interest might be 
expected. The former, one of the Nestors of the profession, with a mind 
filled to repletion with learning from the shelves, with experience from prac- 
tice, and with reminiscences of past years of the most interesting character, 
both as to men and things, is one whom we all delight to honor, and conse- 
quently, although the occasion of his appearance was not really a profes- 
sional one, it was certain that it would be embraced by the learned orator to 
give éclat to the profession of which he is so distinguished an ornament. No 
one among us is more determined upon all suitable occasions to place Medi- 
cine in the front rank of the sciences, and no one is more capable by his 
eloquence and industry. 

The lecture hall in the new building of the New York Historical Society 
is, I think, the most successful effort at combined architectural beauty, com- 
fort, and acoustic facility I have ever seen, enabling the entire auditory on 
this occasion to sit during the service, of more than two hours’ duration, 
without fatigue, or the loss of a sentence. Our worthy associate held his 
packed and highly intelligent congregation, composed of the most distin- 
guished literati, savans, professional men, and numerous delegations from 
the circles most celebrated for wealth, worth, and fashion, spell-bound with 
the scintillations of his wit, the beauty of his descriptions of the men and 
manners of the ancient days of Gotham, and the eloquence of his didactic 
passages. Many of the former members of our profession, who made deep 
marks upon the pathways of time as they passed along, were presented be- 
fore us in living images of light, as also were the scenes of their early labors, 
which are now lost entirely to our eyes, obliterated by the surging waves of 
a population which has increased in fifty years from 60,000 t0750,000. The 
limits of a letter will not permit of a more detailed account of this interest- 
ing discourse, which possesses more than a mere local value, but when pub- 
lished, as it will be, by the Society before which it was delivered, an oppor- 
tunity will be afforded you for some pertinent extracts. 


ACADEMY OF MEDICINE—ORATION BY DR. SIMS. 


The essay before the Academy by Dr. Sims was strictly a professional pro- 
duction, and can hardly be baptized by the name of an “oration,” although 
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of deep interest and value. The burden of its song was the use of silver wire 
as @ substitute for all other material as a suture in surgical operations. Dr. 
Sims has now for some years been known as the author of that most import- 
ant and beautiful improvement in the method of operating upon fistulous 
openings of the vagina into the rectum or bladder, which before his invention 
stood the opprobrium chirurgicorum, but which he has established as one of 
the most uniformly successful of the chirurgic art. To ingenuity as an artist 
he adds great dexterity and skilfulness as an operator, as well as delicacy 
and kind-heartedness as a man, and were his claims to our professional re- 
gard no more than ordinary, his chivalric and generous bearing would alone 
gain him troops of friends; but on this occasion, and on this, his favorite 
branch of labor, he has presented an additional cause for our regard by add- 
ing another leaf to the laurel which is already profuse upon the brow of 
American Art. 

In the course of his investigations upon the treatment of these fistulous 
openings, Dr. Sims came gradually to the conviction that the great secret of 
success in the operation lay in the simple fact of the substitution of silver 
wire for the silk and other material which had before been employed for 
ligatures. Silk, it is well known, acts as a seton, producing suppuration, 
and cutting its way through the tissues, even in the more dense material of 
the external skin: how much more certainly, then, must it act as such in the 
more delicate and thin tissue of the vaginal lining membrane, and to this 
fact, in a principal degree, is to be attributed the ill success of all attempts 
to unite these parts when held together by that substance. The adoption of 
silver in the place of the silken thread has at once and forever relieved the 
surgeon and the patient of all the evils flowing from the irritating nature of 
the latter. The most delicate tissues, even of the intestines .themselves, 
remain entirely free from irritation when pierced with the silver thread, and 
so decided and conclusive are the evidences of its superiority in every situa- 
tion where a suture is required, that Dr. Sims predicts that in a very few 
years silver wire will be the only material employed as a suture in surgical 
operations generally. 

This valuable discovery Dr. Sims claims, with boldness, yet doubtless with 
perfect truth, as his own, and the circumstantial precision with which he 
declares the dates and the places of its introduction, must forever silence all 
cavil upon that subject, and cover with confusion the faces of those who 
attempt to rob him of the credit, or appropriate to themselves the lustre of 
the achievement. The discourse was a most eloquent production; a clear 
and lucid description of the singular circumstances which attended the first 
diversion of his thoughts to the subject of vaginal fistules; of the frequent 
and painful disappointments attendant upon his efforts to arrive at success, 
and a manly defence of what he rightly believes to be his just meed of repu- 
tation for the discovery of one of the greatest blessings which could be con- 
fe upon the weaker sex, the cure of a most loathsome accident, the result 
of parturition. With many who heard the discourse would doubtless arise 
the objection to the very frequent personal references, and the too abundant 
use of the “offensive little pronoun;” but if ever occasion and circumstances 
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could justify these in a professional speaker, such a one is that in which his 
reputation and his dearly earned honors are attempted to be wrested from 
him. 
“Who steals my purse, steals trash ; 
But he who filches from me my good name, 
Robs me of that which ne’er enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed.” 


Such was the feeling which (and I am sorry to believe that in the ranks of 
our profession there are those who by their deeds render it necessary) ani- 
mated the speaker to so full and detailed an account of the many steps by 
which he arrived at the happy consummation of perfect success. Many will 
object to the manner, none can object to the matter of the defence. 
Very respectfully, 
J. GOTHAM, Jr., M. D. 





LETTER FROM BOSTON. 


SUFFOLK DISTRICT MEDICAL SOCIETY. 
Boston, Nov., 1857. 
Tue last meeting of the Suffolk District Medical Society was not very fully 
attended, and there were but few of those present who had anything to offer. 
One of the junior members, Dr. Haven, who has been spending a considerable 
time in Vienna, read a very interesting paper upon a form of entozoon whose 
presence has been detected upon the retina by Dr. Graefe. The paper was 
a collection-of cases, observed by himself, in Graefe’s practice, and illustrated 
by colored drawings. It is my impression that it will appear in the Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal. It is a curious fact that an animal usually 
found in an intestinal canal should also have its habitation within the eye. 


IMPERFORATE RECTUM AND ANUS. 


The remainder of the evening was taken up with a short discussion upon 
the subject of imperforate rectum and imperforate anus, the text for which 
was a printed report—a part of a conversation upon the same subject, had 
at the Boston Society for Medical Improvement. The following statement 
had been made :— 


“Dr. H. J. Bigelow remarked that, judging from results, he did not con- 
sider the operation for imperfect rectum or even for imperforate anus, a de- 
sirable one. In the former case, the blind extremity of the upper portion of 
the intestine is often high up, and it would be practically impossibleto main- 
tain any communication with it after operation, except by a fistulous track 
through cellular tissue having a tendency to contract, to inflame, and to be- 
come obliterated, like other fistulous openings. This might occur in a favor- 
able case. But in the majority of the cases in which he had opera he 
had failed to find the upper gut, even when distended. This mite yes ot 
unfrequently occur; the peritoneum is often perforated and neighboring or- 
gans are injured. Indeed, the region is so deep and the ph 5 so narrow, 


barely admitting the little finger, that manipulation is attended with much 
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uncertainty, which should be considered, as well as the very unpromising 
character of the result. Dr. B. had never seen a successful case. 

As to imperforate anus, he could only speak of one case; in which the tend- 
ency to contraction after dilatation was such as to render the life of the little 
child miserable. Defecation was always attended with pain, and the constant 
use of a bougie and repeated scarification were necessary. He believed that 
in the present state of the art, it is better that a child born with either of 
these imperfections, should die without this operation, although it must oc- 
casionally be performed in deference to established opinion. 

Dr. Jackson spoke of the liability to error on the part of the surgeon in 
operating, and the slight chance of the ultimate success of the operation 
under the most favorable circumstances. 

Dr. J. C. Warren had told him, some years since, in reply to the question 
as to the success of these operations, that he did not remember a single suc- 
cessful case. Dr. Walker had mentioned to him one in which the operation 
had succeeded.” . 


There must have been some unfortunate combination of circumstances 
which prevented success in the operations of these two surgeons, for the 
records of our profession certainly do not bear out the strong assertion of 
Dr. Bigelow. Indeed, it is hardly possible that he intended to make his 
remark so sweeping as to include cases of mere membranous septum and 
simple closure of the anus. There are well known cases on record in which 
the operation was successful, although there was actually absence of a part 
of the intestine. 


“‘CALL YOU THIS LAW ?—AYE, MARRY IS IT, CROWNER’S QUEST LAW.” 


The coroners of Boston have been having a severe dressing down in the 
Boston Courier. Formerly our coroners were of that class of men whose 
only merit, as medico-legal gentlemen, consisted in their impartiality, being 
supposed to be entirely ignorant of both law and medicine, and therefore 
perfectly capable to give unbiassed instructions to jurymen. Some few years 
since Gov. Clifford, being of opinion that the office would be better filled by 
physicians, took the advice of some of the profession, and after several had 
declined the situation, from an unwillingness to be mixed up with criminal 
affairs, a gentleman of high standing was found willing to be appointed. 
Soon after Gov. Clifford went out of office and the Know Nothing party came 
into power, there was a rush to the State House of applicants for the place, 
and some three or four more medical coroners were appointed. The coroners 
of the old style of course looked down with contempt upon these upstarts, 
who knew medicine and anatomy, or were supposed to. They of the old 
régime, the conservative coroners, were the true know-nothings, and these 
coroners of to-day, who came from, nobody knew where, who had never served 
a writ or a warrant, who had never loafed about the court house, who didn’t 
resemble Mr. Bumble the beadle any more than they did Hippocrates, must 
be put down. But the business began to walk out of their hands into those 
of the new men. Now began a race between the two. The struggle was a 
hard one. With the increase of coroners came an increase in the necessity 
for inquests, and as political parties change, so came a change in the coroner 
parties. Macaulay has vividly drawn the pictures of the different scenes, at 
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the commencement and the close of the trial of Warren Hastings. If you 
have forgotten them, turn to his review of “The Life, &c.” Nothing to this 
affair. Conservative and radical had parted from conservative and radical, 
legal medicine separated into its elementary atoms, and law and medicine 
recombined by new and unknown affinities. The whole story of the increased 
expenses can be found in the columns of the Boston Courier. It must have 
been chronicled by some one who has access to the Treasurer’s books, and is 
supposed to have come from the pen of one of the Committee on Accounts. 
It was probably by a descendant of the author of Junius. 


THE LAST NEW MEDICINE, 


There is a new medicine coming out, which is destined to eclipse all the 
hair balms and purgatorial purgatives. The name has not been absolutely 
fixed upon, but a majority of the proprietors are inclined to call it the Odon- 
toananeneokaton, or Compound Extract of Coral and Caoutchouc. You are 
Greek scholar enough to recognize, at once, its use and value. The obser- 
vation having been made that children are much assisted at the time of den- 
tition by biting India-rubber rings and coral, an acute gentleman thought 
that a combination of the two would have perhaps a decided effect in restoring 
the teeth of elderly females. From this hint the medicine has been brought 
forth. The dentists, of course, are down upon it, but with a certificate from 
some chemist of the undoubted purity of the extract, and with the patronage 
of the Female Medical College, the proprietors may defy the whole profession. 
When it comes into general use you shall be duly informed. 


MASSACHUSETTS MEDICAL COLLEGE. 

The course at the Massachusetts Medical College was introduced by Dr. 
Geo. C. Shattuck in an eloquent lecture—so it is said. Their catalogue is 
not out yet, and no one knows how large the class will be. 

I am, very truly, yours, 
C. E. B. 





LETTER FROM PHILADELPHIA. 


HEALTH OF THE CITY. 


Paitape pata, Nov., 1857. 

Mepicat.y speaking, our city maintains its usual serenity. We are at lei- 
sure to enjoy other things than “horrible accidents,” “epidemics,” and the 
like. In fact, if we may judge from the reports of the Health Officer, our 
city enjoys an unusual degree of health. His last report was only 122, the 
smallest amount of mortality reported for many years. But, from his adver- 
tisement this morning I infer that this is far from being correct, as he notifies 
superintendents of burial grounds to report their interments under the usual 
penalty. The usual diseases of this period prevail, but to an inconsiderable 
extent. 
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MEDICAL CLASSES AND COLLEGE CLINICS. 


I perceive the classes are filling up very fast, and the clinics are well 
attended, there being no dearth of cases of the usual variety; in fact, in 
these places only can we find any evidence of the existencgof disease to any 
extent. No matter what may be the complexion of the weather, twice a 
week the rooms of the colleges are crowded with patients suffering under 
almost every variety of disease, and the class are sure to have presented one 
or more of the major operations, and a number of minor importance. 

I find many sympathizers in my feelings and remarks concerning the abuses 
of the Dispensary system, and hope some of our societies will do something 
to discourage their indiscriminate reception of patients. 


QUACKERY RAMPANT. 


In spite of the hardness of the times, quackery flourishes with unabated 
vigor. People who are too poor to pay their just debts can afford to throw 
away dollars at a time for a bottle of stuff which perhaps costs the fabricator 
as many pennies, and though they fail of receiving the benefit which it pro- 
mised, will seize with avidity on the next that offers, regardless of cost. I 
believe this branch of the business community is the only one which has 
not felt the pressure and been obliged to suspend. Lately, some of the low- 
est kind have been throwing into every house a circular of the most filthy 
character, a number of which I have encountered in my rounds. It is quite 
a common thing to be insulted by a boy putting in your hand a book of cases, 
certificates of cures, &c., with an almanac attached. This is a thing that 
should be suppressed by the police. Besides this, column after column of 
almost every paper you pick up is filled with their advertisements, and we 
might verily believe it impossible to die with so much positive proof of asto- 
nishing cures, &c. Apart from all other considerations, how many are actu- 
ally injured by these nostrums! Again, how cruel is it to arouse within the 
breast the wildest hopes of cure in the case of some cherished relative or 
friend, only to be dashed down again, and deeper, owing to the height to 
which they have been raised. 


THE PALACE FOR PAUPERS—CAUSES OF PAUPERISM, 


Our Almshouse is fuller now than ever before, and it seems likely to keep 
on, though, according to reports, it is crowded to the fullest extent. It is 
unjust to the working men and taxpayers that they should be compelled to 
support such an institution solely for the benefit of a few office holders and 
an enormous crowd of lazy paupers who never will work when it is offered 
to them. It would be of great advantage in many ways, if this institution 
were abolished, and the poor who really deserve it, supported in some other 
way. So long as it is continued in the present way it offers a premium for 
idleness, and affords no relief to the honest poor. Our various institutions 
of a similar character, though on a much smaller scale, are equally well 
filled. The industrious poor are the last to apply to any of these places; the 
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majority are of those who have spent their time in idleness and rum drinking. 
Speaking of rum reminds me of the fact that the liquor dealers are, equally 
with the quacks, incapable of feeling “hard times.” Be a man however 
poor, he must have his glass so often each day; though his family need bread, 
clothing, and fire, yet he finds something to spend at the tavern or oyster 
cellar. Drunkenness is decidedly on the increase, and the diseases produced 
by drinking, whether acute or chronic, are becoming more numerous and 
less tractable. This is said to be owing to the fact of the great adulteration 
of all kinds of liquors, and it cannot be disputed or even doubted by any 
sane person, when he reflects on the addition of strychnia, prussic acid, and 
a host of poisons of a similar character to the various liquors, in order to 
strengthen them and make up for the dilution to which they are subjected. 
Yours, &c., 
WIBIAT. 





NECROLOGY. 


Georce R. Guippon, Esq., formerly United States Consul at Cairo, in Egypt, 
and distinguished for his contributions to antiquarian science, died at Pa- 
nama, on the 16th Nov. Mr. Gliddon had been on a visit to Honduras, as 
agent of the Honduras Interoceanic Railway Company, and was on his way 
to the United States, when overtaken by death. 

Mr. Gliddon was the principal contributor to “ Types of Mankind,” and 
“Indigenous Races of Men,’’ and a prominent advocate of the views of the 
new school of Ethnology. 


Taomas CrawrorD, Esq., the distinguished sculptor, whose case is referred 


-to in the August No. of the Reporter, p. 402, died in London, on the 10th 


of Oct., of cancer. His remains were interred in New York. Few artists 
have conferred greater honor on their country, than did Mr. Crawford. 





Abortion, criminal, 207, 414 
Abscess, cerebral, 546 
Alcoholic beverages, effects of, on tubercu- 
lar diseases, 396 
Amylene, 317, 388 
Aneurism of left ventricle, 21 
popliteal, cure of, by compression, 576 
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